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The Strike of the Gary Students 


As a result of redistricting the school areas of Gary, 
Indiana, 18 colored students were transferred to the 
Emerson High School where 6 other colored pupils had 
already been in attendance, 3 of them in the senior class. 
Because of the presence of these 24 colored students a 
large number of white students, estimated between 600 
and 800, out of a total enrollment of about 1,400 pupils, 
struck on September 26, paraded some of the main streets 
of the city and refused to return to their classes until con- 

ssions had been made to them by the mayor of the city. 

The students held mass meetings. At one of these the 
city superintendent. of schools met them and explained 
that the colored pupils had been transferred to the school 
in the routine work of readjusting the school population, 
that the school board intended to stand by this arrange- 
ment, and that the striking students should return to their 
classes. A day or two later, however, the mayor of the 
city took the matter in hand. He is reported to have met 
the school board and other leaders of the city, to have 
talked with the striking students and to have effected a 
compromise with them, as a result of which they returned 
to their classes. A measure was passed by the city council 
appropriating $15,000 for the erection of a temporary 
school for the purpose of transferring the colored pupils 
of Emerson High School, until a permanent colored high 
school could be provided. 

The city council is composed of 15 members—3 of them 
colored men. After the third reading the $15,000 was 
voted, the reported vote being 10 to 3, all of the colored 
aldermen voting against it. In the meantime considerable 
tension has developed in Gary; some of the leading white 
business men countenancing the position taken by the 
mayor on the ground that there was danger of an outbreak 
of mob-violence. 

The colored people have held two or three mass meet- 
ings under the leadership of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People for raising funds and 
have employed attorneys, who have brought suit to enjoin 
the city from spending the $15,000 for a segregated school. 

e grounds for the injunction have not yet been dis- 
closed. One great obstacle to this relief is the decision 
of the supreme court of Indiana rendered last year in 
Greathouse vs. Board of School Commissioners of Indian- 
apolis (151 N.E. 411). In this case a segregated colored 
high school was proposed and the appropriation for the 


building seemed insufficient compared with that spent for 
high school buildings for the white pupils. 

Whether there shall be segregated schools depends upon 
the federal and state constitutions, the state statutes, and 
the discretion of the school authorities. 

The federal Constitution has not precluded a state from 
establishing separate schools for white and colored pupils. 
Whether a state constitution has this effect depends upon 


- its exact wording. The Indiana constitution provides 


“for a general and uniform system of common schools— 
equally open to all.” In the Greathouse case the State 
Supreme Court held that this constitutional provision in- 
cluded high schools in the term “common schools,” and 
that it did not prohibit separate schools for colored pupils. 

Separate schools were permitted by a statute enacted in 
1869 and amended in 1877. Under this statute, which 
is the one now in force, the court held that a colored child 
could attend a mixed school only when he had so advanced 
that the subjects which he was entitled to take could not 
be gotten in a segregated school. Under the Indiana 
statute, the matter rests within the discretion of the school 
authorities, with which the court refused to interfere in 
the absence of fraud. 

The court held that the application for an injunction 
was premature. Such action should be taken om and 
only when a colored pupil was denied the right to take 
in another school subjects not given in the segregated 
school. The court refrained from making any direct 
statement with reference to the contention that the appro- 
priation for the colored high school was insufficient to 
provide for a school with privileges and advantages equal 
to those had in the white high schools. 

The incident of the Gary strike received considerable 
attention from the public press and has called forth strong 
editorial comment of a number of leading white and Negro 
newspapers. The Chicago Tribune said: “The strike of 
school children in Gary is as discouraging as it is regret- 


table. Such an embittered attitude of mind in 
a cosmopolitan community like Gary is particularly dis- 
couraging. The pupils of the rson school 


itself are preponderantly German, Scandinavian, and 
English in origin. For the most part the rebellious pupils 
have no long-lived family traditions to guide them in 
their behavior toward Negroes; it is not unlikely that 
many of their grandparents never saw a Negro. Here, 
then, is evidence that some of the newer Americans have 
not more good will but less toward the Negroes than the 
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older white stock of the North. The children, 
needless to say, would not have acted without the approval 
of their parents. The parents may live to regret their 
mistake. These youngsters have been allowed to flout 
authority, and as these lines are written it appears that 
the children have defeated authority. They have tasted 
blood. The parents who abetted them in rebellion will 
deserve the consequences of their folly. We have small 
sympathy for them, but much for the children, who are, 
after all, too young to know how cruel and stupid their 
strike has been or how thoroughly un-American has been 
their behavior toward constituted authority.” The Chicago 
Evening Post said: “the precipitate action of the students 
reveals a disregard for authority, for conference and for 
orderly procedure which is good neither for Gary as a 
community nor for the strikers as individuals.” 


The Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer is quoted in 
the Literary Digest as follows: “It is easy enough at 
long range to criticize other people, but wher. the race 
problem comes close home it is a very different matter. 
: . The Southern rule, as practiced in Raleigh, Salis- 
bury and other cities, will be universal in all communities 
where the population of both races is large. It is the only 
policy in both sections that will work satisfactorily.” 


The Chicago Defender, a leading Negro weekly, said: 
“This separate school business in Illinois and Indiana is 
a remnant of the days of Jim Crow cars and trains in 
border states. It is worse than any of the other evils 
because it does a great injustice to the youth of both races, 
as well as impairs the finances of towns supporting 
separate schools. The idea is uneconomical; it forces a 
lower standard of education, and results in misinforma- 
tion to students of both races. There is no excuse for it 
and where it does not exist parents should be alert enough 
to keep it from creeping in.” . 


The estimated total population in Gary in 1923 accord- 
ing to the United States Census was 69,000. The Negro 
population in 1920 was 5,299, which was an increase of 
1,283.6 per cent over 1900, so that very probably the 
present Negro population is more than double that of 
1920 and forms a larger proportion of the total. 


Women at Work in Tennessee 


Bulletin No. 56 of the Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, is a study of the “Women in Tennessee 
Industries” similar to studies previously made in Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma. (For review of those see INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE, May 15, 1926, and January 29, 1927). 
The Tennessee study covers 216 representative establish- 
ments, comprising factories, stores and laundries in 27 
cities and towns. In 1920 there were 152,108 women 
gainfully employed in the state, which is a smaller propor- 
tion than in most other states surveyed. This study 
covers 16,596 women or 17.2 per cent of the total number 
of gainfully employed women, made up of 15,176 white 
women and 1,420 Negro women, the latter comprising 
8.6 per cent of the number included. The majority of the 
Negro women were employed in tobacco industries, laun- 
dries and furniture manufacturing—Negro women pre- 
dominating in the last two. 


The conjugal condition of 6,915 white women showed 
52.4 per cent single, 28.4 per cent married and 19.2 per 
cent widowed, separated or divorced ; of 693 Negro women 
34.1 per cent were single, 33.9 per cent married and 32 


per cent widowed, separated or divorced, a striking dif- 
ference between the two race groups. The age distribu- 
tion gave no conspicuous grouping of the women, for “ 
the 9,884 reported, 29 per cent were less than 20 yea 
of age, 25.2 per cent were between 20 and 25, 13.6 per 
cent were between 25 and 30, and 32.2 per cent were 30 
years of age or over.” Practically all the women in the 
Tennessee industries surveyed were native born. The 
living condition of 10,003 showed 79 per cent living at 
home, 7.9 per cent with relatives outside their immediate 
family, and 13.1 per cent independently. 

The wage rates showed striking contrast between white 
and colored women; 33.5 per cent of all the women were 
on time work, 63.9 per cent on piece-work and 2.6 per cent 
on both time and piece-work. The median week’s earn- 
ings for white women were $11.10; the median week's 
earnings for Negro women were $6.95, while the median 
earnings of full-time workers were $12.45 for white 
women and $7.40 for Negro women. The median year’s 
earnings for all industries (February, 1924, to February, 
1925) for white women were $629 and for Negro women 
$386. “The highest wage received by any Negro woman 
for the week of the survey was $21 and under $22, and 
only 15.2 per cent of them had earned as much as $10. In 
the laundries, the industry which employed the largest 
group of Negro women, the median earnings were only 
$6.55, while the figure for the white women was $8.95. 
In the manufacture of tobacco products other than cigars, 
the industry which employed the second largest number 
of Negro women, the median was only $7.60. For white 
women there were only four industries with higher 
median earnings than tobacco products, where one-ha 
earned as much as $13.20. In the manufacture of furni- 
ture, however, the earnings of the two groups came nearer 
together, the median earnings of the Negro women being 
$7.85, as compared with $8.30 for the white women, the 
lowest median for any of the groups of white workers 
included.” 

The extent of schooling of the women showed that 
Negro women left school somewhat earlier than white 
women. There were “12.8 per cent of the Negro women 
as compared with 18.8 per cent of the white women who 
had gone beyond the eighth grade.” 

Out of 186 factories and laundries about one-eighth 
had floors of concrete or brick in the rooms in which the 
women worked. “In 18 of these establishments, all the 
women who stood at their work had to stand on the floor 
itself and only two plants provided wooden platforms for 
all the women employed. In 40 other establishments some 
of the floors were of concrete, and no wooden platforms 
were provided in 32 of these.” 

The standards for drinking facilities were not high in 
the Tennessee establishments visited. “Common drink- 
ing cups were found in 45 establishments and in 35 of 
these there were no drinking fountains—only faucets, 
tanks, or coolers.” In 106 establishments fountains had 
been installed in at least a part of the plant, 16 of them 
being of the sanitary type. “In only 29 establishments, 


- or slightly over one-eighth of the total number visited, 


was there are an adequately guarded supply of drinking 

water.” In practically all of the establishments visited 

some provision was made for washing facilities. “In 79” 

establishments some of or all of the wash basins or troughs 

were located in hallways or workrooms to be used by men 

_ women.” Many were found to be in an unclean con- 
ition. 
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East and West 


@: the September number of Harpers Magazine, Arnold 


J. Toynbee analyzes the reaction of the East to Western 
civilization. He says: “It is not surprising to find that 
a number of non-Western peoples who differ widely from 
one another are, nevertheless, reacting to the West in 
similar ways.” This parallelism he seems to find in 
reactions of Turkey, China and Japan. The old Turkey 
regarded Western pressure stoically ; the new and national- 
-jstic Turkey adopted Western methods, won an internal 
fight with the older Turks and by a militant nationalism 
drove out the foreigners. For four centuries the Chinese 
ignored the Western World, classifying its peoples as 
“South Sea barbarians” and resisted every effort of church 
and state to penetrate China. Beginning with the “Opium 
War” of 1839-1842 Western force compelled them to 
open their doors. This situation arose because the Chinese 
failed to face the fact that Western civilization had grown 
too strong to be ignored, the Chinese government having 
consistently refused to revise its policy toward Western 
merchants. Had it done so, “it is probable that the War 
of 1839-1842 would never have been fought; for while 
it is perfectly true that there were grave faults on the 
English as well as on the Chinese side, the situation could 
have been put right by friendly cooperation between the 
two governments if the Chinese government had persuaded 
itself to deal with the British government on equal terms.” 
The “Opium War” was followed by other wars which 
forced upon China the “unequal treaties” that gave 
Western nations “zones of influence” and foreign con- 
ssions on Chinese soil. The Boxer movement was “the 
mpossible enterprise of casting out force by force, with- 
out attempting to understand the West or to discover why 
Western physical power, when measured against Chinese 
physical power, had proved irresistible.” The new move- 
ment of Chinese nationalism is the recognition by China 
that she must acquire “the inward discipline of Western 
civilization” as the only hope of shaking off the West- 
ern yoke. China, however, is still far from the goal and 
Mr. Toynbee thinks that her “natural human impatience” 
to get rid of the “unequal treaties” comes before she has 
completed the training necessary to raise herself to 
equality with Western peoples. This has evoked from 
foreign residents in China a “natural human intransigence” 
toward the demand in China to relinquish their privileges 
under the treaties until China proves that “these privileges 
are no longer necessary for the foreign residents’ well 
being.” 

The Japanese government maintained its mastery over 
the situation by deliberately Westernizing “the life of 
the Japanese people before the Western powers had time 
to take Japan by storm, as they had taken China by storm 
between 1839 and 1861.” Japan had a transition period 
in unequal treaties when she “had to open her gates to 
foreigners prematurely by yielding to diplomatic pressure” 
instead of military and naval force. She reformed her 
administration, her law and judicial procedure so that 
“the foreigners were compelled by the logic of the facts 


d rendered foreign treaty privileges no longer neces- 


inking J to admit that the Japanese, through their own exertions, 


An explanation of why Japan has handled the situation 
more successfully than China up to date is given in the 
difference in the nature of the Japanese and Chinese gov- 
erning classes; the former being “under the rule of a 
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hereditary aristocracy with a tradition of fortitude and 
loyalty,” experienced in “statecraft and a habit of com- 
mand which were more enduring, and more important, 
than their cultural heritage or their technical training.” 
They exchanged the Confucian and Buddhist cultures for 
Western culture and adopted “industrial methods of war- 
fare.” The Chinese governing class “was not a hereditary 
aristocracy with an inherited class tradition” but was “a 
professional civil service, recruited—in the most demo- 
cratic manner conceivable—by a system of competitive 
examinations in a classical culture which was accessible 
to any boy with the talent to excel in it, however poor or 
humble his parents might be.” Thus, while the Chinese 
system “was a much more advanced and enlightened sys- 
tem” and could meet internal demands, it was not as effec- 
tive as the Japanese system in meeting the exigencies of 
change in culture and technical efficiency in contact with 
an outside civilization. In a word “while Japan had been 
adjusting herself to the West by a revolution from above 
downwards, China has been compelled to attempt the same 
adjustment by the far more difficult process of a revolu- 
tion from below upwards. . . . China is in the middle 
of troubles which Japan has so far managed to avoid. It 
is possible, however, that the troubles of Japan have been 
postponed rather than averted altogether.” 


Study of Delinquent Children 


A study of Negro children coming before the New York 
City Children’s Court during 1925 and the first six months 
of 1926, made by a Joint Committee on Negro Child 
Study in New York City composed of representatives of 
a number of white and colored social agencies, gives 
illuminating facts growing out of adjustment of the 
Negro population migrating to this northern city. “The 
crowded tenements of Harlem as contrasted with rural 
or small town conditions in the South, an entirely different 
standard of living, the absence of both parents from the 
home until late in the day, mean weakening of family, 
neighborhood and religious control over the adolescent.” 
In 1925, out of 11,512 cases of delinquent and neglected 
children in the New York City Juvenile Court, 890, or 
8 per cent, were Negro children of whom 61 per cent 
were delinquent and 34 per cent neglected, the other 5 
per cent coming into court for various reasons. The 
Negro population in 1920 formed only 2.7 per cent of the 
total population and this larger proportion of Negro chil- 
dren in court is accounted for by the unadjusted condition 
of the migrant population and the restrictions and handi- 
caps under which the colored population lives. 

The offense first in importance among white boys was 
stealing, the second, burglary. Among Negro boys the 
first in importance was disorderly conduct, the second, 
desertion of home. Of the total number of white children 
arraigned in 1925, 74.3 per cent were boys and 25.7 per 
cent girls; of the Negro children, 65.4 per cent were boys, 
and 34.6 per cent girls. 

Of the 890 Negro children arraigned 802 were Protes- 
tants, 86 Catholics and 2 of faith unknown. The largest 
age group of neglected Negro children, nearly 50 per 
cent of the total neglected, were under seven years of age. 
The largest age group of delinquent Negro boys and girls, 
more than three-fifths of the total delinquents, were be- 
tween 13 and 16 years of age. “Of 50 cases picked at 
random only one child was found to have had any contact 
with organized recreation; in two-thirds of this group 
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there was practically no attendance at church or Sunday 
school by either child or parents.” 

Among the outstanding factors contributing to delin- 
quency among Negro children the Committee found: 
(1) lack of opportunities for supervised recreation; (2) 
lack of parental control—commonly, where mothers work 
outside the home; (3) retardation in school and resulting 
tendency to truancy. In the testimony of visiting teachers 
of public schools, “home conditions were given as the 
major difficulty, with conduct, scholarship and special 
attendance problems following. Low mentality, health, 
stealing and disobedience were less frequent difficulties 
than tardiness, retardation and what is called ‘lack of 
effort.’” There is considerable provision for the care of 
mildly delinquent white children; there is less for the 
colored and even this is decreasing. 

The Committee recommended especially all-year-round 
recreational facilities in the colored districts; increase in 
the municipal facilities for play; the development of sum- 
mer camp facilities; greater emphasis on social case work, 
and particularly “that provision be made for neglected 
colored boys and girls who are Protestants, particularly 
for those who are over twelve years of age.” 


Interracial Contacts in South Africa 


Roy E. Phillips, visiting America last spring, reported 
before the National Council of Congregational Churches 
that, up to that time, 16 interracial committees, modeled 
along the lines of our interracial committees in America, 
have been organized in South Africa. This is in sharp 
contrast to the Color Bar Act and a recent act in the 
program of native segregation by which the Governor 
General is given complete control over the native tribes, 
their chieftains and their lands. The speaker, however, 
in his report said, “It must be confessed that the Chris- 
tian Church has not exerted itself as it might to protect 
the interests of the native peoples,” and heretofore some 
of those interested and active in native affairs have not 
looked for much encouragement from church members. 
He felt, however, that this was because the church people 
did not know of the meetings being held by the natives 
and the tense feeling growing up among them. Shortly 
after he went to South Africa, Mr. Phillips began to meet 
the natives in their big meetings and listened to their 
recital of their wrongs and their complaints. He “scraped 
an acquaintance with some of the leaders” and after some 
persuading organized first a debating society which after 
several months received and listened to a young white 
attorney, “a Christian member of our town council who 
spoke on some subject of common interest,” and later to 
a government official connected with the Native Affairs 
Department; other white speakers followed. In three 
years’ time between 125 and 150 of the leading white men 
in South Africa spoke to such groups. This helped the 
natives but it also helped the white men to see a side of 
native life which few if any of them knew before. 
“The natives learned that they had friends, many of them, 
among the white people.” 

After two or three years of this club work among the 
natives, an interracial committee was formed, composed 
of twenty-five of the strongest native leaders selected by 
their own people, and twenty-five leading white people; 
these constituted the Johannesburg Joint Council which 
has exercised considerable influence in that community. 
Through its publicity committee the Council interprets 


whites to natives and natives to whites. Members of the 
Council have furnished articles on the racial question for; 
newspapers, both white and native. The Council has sul) 
committees on housing and slum conditions, high rentd¥ 
censorship of movies, wages, etc. As a result of this 
organization in Johannesburg, other towns have started 
similar committees until by May of this year there were 
sixteen such joint councils in as many cities and towns, 
A national organization is now planned, with a permanent 
secretary whose business will be to extend this work and 
coordinate it in the 500 cities and country centers through- 
out South Africa, maintaining a clearing house for 
authoritative information about native affairs, effectively 
bridging the gap which has existed for years between the 
two racial groups. 

Of quite a different type but also resulting in progress 
has been the contact of the Basuto people with Europeans, 
In the August number of Current History, Daniel R. 
Maue gives an account of the rise of the Basutos, an 
African tribe, living in the Drakensberg Mountains near 
the east coast of South Africa, inhabiting a territory of 
10,293 square miles, slightly larger than the state of 
Vermont. In 1884, Basutoland became a British crown 
colony and is now administered under the High Commis- 
sioner of South Africa who is governor, with power of 
legislation by proclamation. The people have a voice in 
the government through a national council of representa- 
tives from all the tribes. The public finances are raised 
from a hut tax, from traders’ licenses, custom duties and 
postoffice receipts, the revenues ranging from 104,000 
pounds sterling in 1901-02 to 226,000 pounds sterling in 
1920-21 with expenditures about equal to receipts. Th} 
country has no public debt. “Social conditions are highé: 
in standard than in the majority of the South African 
native States.” European clothing has been adopted. 
There is little crime, and deliberate murder is unknown, 
The missionary schools carry on most of the educational 
work, there being at present 400 elementary native schools 
partly supported by government grants; the average daily 
attendance in schools and institutions in 1920 was over 
25,000 with an enrollment of more than 32,500. The 
Basuto government partially maintains skilled agricul- 
turists, a state veterinarian, a department of public works, 
etc. The nation can be held up as a “model example of 
native government in Africa.” 


NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES 1850- 
1925. A Study in American Economic History. By 
Cuartes H. Westey. New York, Vanguard Press, 
1927. 50 cents. 

This handy volume covers neglected economic history 
in the development of Negro labor from slavery to the 
time when Negroes entered into industry in large num- 
bers. The author describes experiments in industrialism 
and the struggle of the Negroes freed prior to general 
emancipation, the ante-bellum attitude of white labor and 
the situation of Negro labor during the Civil War. Two 
chapters give most illuminating and scholarly accounts 
of the industry and initiative of the Negro freedmen. 
The Negro’s struggle to attain skill, his competition with 
organized white labor, his northern migration and its 
effect on his entrance into modern industry are all dis 
cussed. The data and references given make this book 
a reliable source of information and stamp its author as 
an authority. 


G. E. H. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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